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Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 
[sx THE EDITOR.] 


Ryve.—The farmer, who has it in his power 
to drive his business, instead of being driven by 


between the middle of August and the middle 
of September. If it be sowed so early it will 
be less apt to winter-kill, will require less seed, 
the growth will be stouter, and the produce 
greater, other things being equal, than if the 
sowing was deferred till late in autumn. 

Some foreign writers on agriculture assure 
us that winter-rye aud spring-rye are of the 
same species; and the Farmers’ Assistant says 
“there is but one kind of rye ; but this may be 
made winter-rye or springerye, by gradually 
habituating it to different times of sowing.— 
Take winter-rye, for instance, and sow it later 
and later each fall, and it may at length be sown 
in the spring, and become spring-rye. On the 
contrary, sow spring-rye very late in the fall at 
first, and you may gradually sow it earlier each 
year, until it may be sown in May, and used the 
first season for pasture, or mowing, and then 
grown to perfection the second year.” The 
same opinion is likewise expressed in Deane’s 
New England Farmer. 

Rye is capable of being cultivated on most 
kinds of land, but the light sandy soils, where 
wheat will not thrive, are the sorts of soil on 
which it will, generally speaking, be found 
most profitable to raise this kind of produce. 
Sir John Sinclair observes that “ this species 
of grain is not so extensively cultivated in Scot- 
land as it ought to be, (for weighty crops of it 
might be raised on soils of the most porous and 
arid nature, and upon almost pure sand along 
the sea shore ;) and the winter sort, without 
which the people living on the coasts of the 
Baltic could hardly be subsisted, is almost un- 
known. A correspondent informs me that he 
has had 35 bushels of rye per English acre, on 
land that would not have produced 20 bushels 
of oats. Indeed, oats, sown along side of the 
rye, upon the same field, and on land as nearly 
as could be judged of the same quality, were 
scarcely worth the expense of reaping. On 
moorish land, rye has been found a more cer- 
tain crop than oats. Mr. George Culley re- 
marks that rye, like oats, will answer in crude 
soils without lime, or calcarious manures, which 
renders that crop peculiarly calculated for waste 
lands when first brought into cultivation.” 

Lands ‘which will produce tolerable crops of 
wheat had better be cultivated for the purpose 
of raising wheat than rye. And, if we may be- 
lieve what English writers tell us relative to 
this subject, the use of lime for manure will of- 
ten so far change the nature of a poor soil pro- 
per only for rye, that wheat may be made its 

substitute. Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy 
says “ before the use of lime was 
much rye was grown on the lighter 
ands upon the margin of the Vale, and in the 
Moorlands scarcely any other crops than rye 
and oats were attempted. .Now, rye is princi- 
pally confined to the Moorland-dales ; and-even 


AN 


such that wheat has become the more prevalent 
crop. 

“6 Nevertheless on light, sandy soils, rye is 
generally more profitable than wheat, and the 
bread which is made from a mixture of the two 
grains is here esteemed more wholesome to 
people in general than that which is made from 
wheat alone.” 

When rye is sown upon light land, it ripens 
much earlier than on a cold stiff ground, and it 
is said by some writers that by continuing te 
sow on such a soil for two or three years, it 
will be forwarded so much as to ripen a month 
earlier than that which has been raised upon 
strong cold ground. For this reason, those who 
sow their rye late will do well to provide them- 
selves with this early seed. 

Dr. Elliot informs, that if rye be sowed suc- 
cessively every year upon the same land, both 
the crop and the land will be greatly improved, 
insomuch that some grounds, which would yield 
but five bushels to the acre at first, have in 
time produced a crop of fifteen bushels, with- 
out the charge of manure, and Dr. Deane ob- 
served that he * had known the same spot pro- 
duce twenty crops of this grain in succession, 
excepting that it was planted with Indian corn 
once or twice, to subdue the weeds, and that 
the crops yearly increased instead of diminish- 
ing.”” But this, it is said, will not be the case, 
unless the soil is naturally of a good quality, and 
the stubble be completely turned under imme- 
diately after reaping. If the ground is suffered 
to remain after harvest without being ploughed 
till the stubble is dried‘ and shrivelled so that it 
possesses but little substance, and the seeds of 


grain in each succeeding year will be diminish- 
ed, and the weeds will take an almost exclusive 
possession of the soil. 

The Farmers’ Assistant is opposed to the 
raising of successive crops of rye, unless as 
much as twenty-five bushels of this grain can 
be yearly had from the acre ; as such an annual 
product would probably afford a clear profit to 
the acre of half that number of bushels; and 
such a profit, he observes, in some of the light- 
er, and in some of the harder kinds of soils is 
not to be despised. The same writer recom- 
mends sowing winter-rye and spring-rye alter- 
nately, in order that the ground might, every 


gypsum. ‘ The growing crop of rye,” he says 


this manure ; but it quickly covers the ground 
with a fine sward of white clover; and us soon 
as the ground is thus swarded, it is in good con- 
dition for bearing any crop. Let the gypsum, 
therefore, be sown in the spring, on the grow- 


October following, the ground will be covered 
with white clover; turn this sward over in the 
latter end of the fall, and in the spring sow a 
crop of spring-rye; and, as soon as this is taken 


winter rye; and in the spring repeat the pro- 
cess of manuring wi ‘ypsum as before, for a 
crop of spring-rye, and thus proceed with these 





there the alteration of ‘soils by lime has been 


crops alternately.” 


weeds have had time to ripen, the crops of 


other year, be enriched by the application of 


“receives no benefit from the application of 


ing crop of winter-rye, and by the middle of 


off, turn the ground over again for a crop of 


Some sow their winter-rye at the last hoeing 
of Indian corn, and hoe it in; and this Dr. 
Deane observed was a good practice when it is 
sown on flat land, or on a rich or heavy soil, 
where grain is apt to suffer by the frost of win- 
ter. For the plants of rye will be mostly on 
the corn hills, and so escape injury from frost : 
at least they will most commonly escape, or so 
many of them as are necessary to give a good 
crop. The plants that are killed will be those 
in the low spaces betwixt the hills. 

Rye is not only a proper crop on land which 
is too poor to produce a good crop of wheat, 
but it should be sown on a soil which is very 
rich, in preference to wheat, because it is less 
apt to grow so rank as to lodge, or blast, than 
wheat. It is a very suitable crop for drained 
bogs. In the first volume of Communications 
to the British Board of Agriculture, page 341, 
in speaking of the culture of rye in Russia, it 
is observed that the produce from boggy lands 
drained and sowed with rye is upwards of forty 
bushels to one sowed, and they generally use a 
much smaller quantity of seed in sowing such 
lands. Another proof that rye will bear very 
plentiful manuring, may be adduced from a case 
reported by Mr. L’Hommedieu, of New York, 
who observed, in substance, that a neighbor of 
his manured twenty square rods of poor, grav- 
elly, dry soil, with four thousand Menhaden fish, 
and sowed it with rye, at the rate of about one 
bushel to the acre. In the spring it was twice 
successively eaten off, close to the ground, by 
sheep breaking in, after it had acquired a height 
of nine inches the first time, and six inches the 
latter. These croppings, however, only served 
to make it grow thicker and stronger than be- 
fore ; and when harvested it produced sixteen 
bushels, or at the rate of one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight bushels to the acre; giving to the own- 
er, according to the calculation of Mr. L’Hom- 
medieu, at the rate of eighty-five dollars to the 
acre of clear profit.* 

In the Memoirs of the New York Board of 
Agriculture, vol. i, page 82, it is said, “ Rye 
should be sowed the last week in August, or the 
first week in September, at the rate of about 
thirty-six quarts per acre, some say forty-eight 
quarts. But if it is not sowed at that time, it 
ought to be delayed until late in November, so 
that it may not come up until spring. A. Wor- 
thington had a good crop, which he sowed in a 
January snow storm. Rye raised on upland 
makes much better flour than that which is 
raised on low or damp land.” 

Rye may be sown in autumn to great advan- 
tage for green fodder for cattle and sheep, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the spring. Ewes and 
lambs will derive much benefit from it, at a 
time when little or no other green feed can be 
procured. When it is meant for this purpose 
it should not only be sowed early in autumn, 
but should be sowed thicker than when it is in- 
tended to stand for a crop of seed. Some say 





* Transactions of the N. York Agricultural Society, 


part 3, pp. 35,36. This account may seem incredil le, 


but Mr. L’Hommedieu declared that it was attested to 





by many credible witnesses. 
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that it may well be mowed for hay two or three 
times in the course of the summer, and this 
piece of husbandry is recommended for farmers 
whose lands are mostly dry or unsuitable for 
rass. 

The quantity of seed to be sown on an acre 
should vary according to the soil, the time of 
sqwing, and the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. If it be sowed in the latter part of 
August, or beginning of September, and is in- 
tended to remain for a seed-crop, the quantity 
should vary from 32 to 48 quarts, according to 
the goodness of soil. Later sowing requires 
more seed, and in some cases two bushels to an 
acre will not be too great a quantity. Bannis- 
ter’s Husbandry says, ‘“* when this grain is sown 
for sheep-feed, it is proper to allow three bush- 
els to the acre, for where the blade, haum or 
stalks form the primary object, a much larger 
proportion of seed is requisite, than when the 
crop is meant for harvesting.” 








Although the following able article has been 
already pretty extensively published in news- 
papers and other periodical publications, we 
are induced to transplant it into our columns. 
It contains the best instractions we have seen 
on the important topic of which it treats, and 
we think should compose a part of every far- 
mer’s library, and be referred to in every stage 
of the culture of a crop which may at no dis- 
tant period form one of the most valuable sta- 
ples of New England. The machines which 
have been lately invented for dressing Flax, 
witheut the trouble and expense of water or 
dew rotting, promise to obviate the principal 
cbstacle to its general culture ; and should the 
expectations of those best acquainted with those 
machines be fully realized, we see nothing to 
prevent Fiax being as profitable a staple of the 
Northern, as Cotton is of the Southern parts of 
the Union. 


¥rom the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 


ESSAYS ON FLAX HUSBANDRY. 
BY S. W. POMEROY, ESG. 
First Vice President of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. 


No. 1. 


The great surplus and depressed prices of 
eur chief agricultural products, reader it neces- 
sary for the farmer to seek oihers upon which 
he may calculate for more profitable returos, 
or at least such as will constitute a division of 
his risk ; with this view Flax may be presented 
as an item deserving particular consideration. 

For twenty years preceding 1816, the annual 
export of Fiax Seed from the U. States, aver- 
aged but about two hundred and filty thousand 
bushels! When they were British colonies, with 
one fifth of the present population, and a terri- 
tory. under cultivation probably much less in 

roportion, there were exported in one year 

1770,) upwards of three hundred and twelve 
thousand hushels.* It is very obvious that the 
causes of this decrease, which exhibit such a 
contrast to the increase of all other products of 
the soil, may be attributed to the introduction of 


* Pitkin’s Statistical View. 





vast floods of cotton fabrics and yarns, at prices 
(nominally) very low, and the unexampled de- 
mand for breadstuffs and other food, during the 
period referred to. The effect has been to 
place flax farming so far in the back ground, 
as scarcely to attract the attention of agricul- 
tural societies, when engaged in promoting im- 
proved methods of cultivation for other crops, 
and also, it is feared, te curtail household man- 
ufactures, the extension of which, it will not be 
denied, is eminently conducive to the prosper- 
ity of an agricultural people. For although 
prudent farmers have usually a small patch, the 
object has been so inconsiderable as not to de- 
mand any particular care in its management, 
and a tolerable crop, which, in Europe, is con- 
sidered as certain as any they raise, is supposed 
in many districts to be the effect of chance, or, 
as it is termed good luck. We will not pretend 
that Flax was at any period in this country es- 
timated as a profitable, though formerly a ne- 
cessary crop. But it is presumed, such has 
been the acquisition of knowledge, and improve- 
ments in agriculture, and especially those bran- 
ches of mechanical science connected with it, 
that an entire new view may be taken of flax 
husbandry—that it may be made to enter into 
the agricultural system of the country much 
more extensively than heretofore, and possibly 
be ranked as a considerable, and not unprofita- 
ble staple. With these impressions I have de- 
voted some attention to the subject, and shall 
submit such information as I have been enabled 
to collect from various authentic sources ; to- 
gether with some remarks and _intimations, 
which, should they throw no light on the ques- 
tion, may promote inquiry, and induce others, 
possessing better qualifications and more expe- 
rience, to pursue the investigation. 

My attention was drawn to the present ob- 
ject, in consequence of viewing the manufac- 
tories of sail cloth in Paterson, near the falls of 
the Passaic in New Jersey, the last autumn: 
where I was informed that six thousand bolts of 
Duck had been made for the Navy, the year 
preceding, of a quality superior to what 1 was 
aig oy to expect, and which is pronounced, 

y those experienced in nautical affairs, to be 
worth, for service, from thirty to filty per 
cent. more than canvass imported from Russia ! 
—Indeed the respectable and liberal propri- 
etors of those establishments are entitled to 
great: credit for the perfection of this article; 
it is presumed they have conformed to the par- 
ticular stipulations of their contracts with the 
commissioners of the navy board, who in this 
instance, as in others, are conspicuous for their 
attention to those minute details so necessary to 
insure solidity and permanence to what per- 
tains to that department. But the political eco- 
nomists, and perhaps some farmers of the U. 
States, will be surprised when told, that “ the 
flax from which this sail cloth was fabricated, 
was imported from Ireland and the Baltic! that 
if a sufficient quantity of native growth, could 
have been procured (which was doubtful) it 
does not possess sufficient strength to make such 
canvass as the navy board would, or ought to 
have been satisfied with!” The question oc- 
curs, What is the cause of this inferiority? It 
will not be pretended, we believe, that there is 
any inherent defect in Pee or that the cli- 
mate is uncongenial to WP perfection. On the 


ether hand it will be admitted that there is ne- 
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thing so peculiarly favorable, as tu require less 
attention and care in the cultivation, than is be- 






stowed in those couniries in Europe, where it | 


forms an important agricultural staple, & where 
similar management would unquestionably pro- 


duce the same effects; for, however plausible © 
the prevalent opinion may be, that the inferior. — 
ity of American fax is owing solely to the inju- 7 
dicious preparation by dew rotting, and we will | 


grant it is one very prominent cause, still there 
are others, which will be noticed in the sequel, 
and may be considered as having a very pow- 


erful influence in deteriorating the quality, as 


well as lessening the product. 
The common flax plant (Linum Usitatissimum) 


possesses habits more peculiar than any other 2 
within the range of our cultivation ; and it may | 


be useful, in order to reconcile the farmer, and 


to impress on his mind the importance of attend- [ 


ing to those habits, to trace this plant to its na- 
tive soil, or rather to the country where they 


were acquired by gpitivation, for a vast series c 
improbable, that, like the 
small grains, its present appearance is essen- 


of ages—tor it is 


tially different from that in its indigenous state ; 


but to which it seems to be returning, in some a 


parts of our couatry, by gradations less imper- 


ceptible, than it may have originally advanced. |— 
Linen is mentioned ata very early period of © 


sacred history as the production only of Egypt. 


The most ancient and credible author of pro- | 


fane history* speaks of its remote antiquity be- 
ing peculiar to that country ; and those writers 
who treat of the fubulous ages, ascribe the cul- 
ture of Flax and invention of spinning and weav- 
ing to Isis, a queen of Egypt; the Ceres of the 
Greeks, to whom they attribute the discovery 
of bread corn. But if there was any question 
on this point, the habits of the Flax plant de- 
note its most natural soil to have been on the 
margin of a river annually inundated, subsiding 
exactly at the period of seed time, leaving an 
entire new soil, or, by forming new combina- 
tions, completely renovating the old, which soon 
becomes dry, mellow and triable at top—retain- 
ing, or having conducted by art, sufficient mois- 
ture at bottom, aided by copious dews, to insure 
its maturity, but never any rain or storms to 
beat it down ! Where could this plant have found 
such a location but on the banks of the Nile ?j 
It has degenerated when transplanted to every 
other country, probably in proportion to the 
want of care and attention to assimilate the soil, 
and gratify that impatience of change, to which 
it has been so long habituated. Hence it is that 
flax owes the reputation of being the most ex- 
hausting of all crops. Let us inquire to what 
extent it may be well founded. 

Sir Humphrey Davy remarks, in his eighth 
lecture on agricultural chemistry, that “ it is 
proved by facts stated in his seventh lecture, 
that plants require different materials from the 
soil, and that particular vegetables require pe- 
culiar principles to be supplied to the land in 
which they grow.” And, “ as a most remark- 
able instance of the power of vegetables to ex- 
haust the soil of certain principles,” he states 
“ that Mushrooms are said never to rise in two 
successive seasons on the same spot.” He might 
have cited Flax, as‘another instance not less re- 


* Herodotus, Euterpe, chap. 37, 105. 

+ The inundation of the Nile begins to decrease about 
the 20th of September. ‘The seeds are sown, and the 
grops perfected while the sun is in the Southern tropic. 
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> less markable! These facts are farther substantiated | But Mr. Curwen, long a distinguished statesman 
whe by the effect produced on the soil, where old|in the British parliament, and who, as an agri- 
re it | culturist, ranks with Mr. Coke and Sir John 





fruit trees have grown, in retarding the progress 
of young trees of the same family or species ; 
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-{pFo- instance, a young cherry tree planted on 
sible | a spot from which = old ais had been dug 
‘rior. ES op, wili remain nearly stationary for a length 
inju- § of time with the highest cultivation ; remove it 
> will to a spot that has been occupied by an old pear 
there tree, and plant a young pear tree in its place, 
quel, and both will immediately become as flourish- 
pow- ing as if no tree had ever been produced on 
Y> as the land. Of this fact | have experienced the 
id most complete demonstration repeatedly within 
mum) | the last twenty years. dt is moreover, well 
other | known to many farmers, that an Apple Orchard 
) may will not succeed on land that had before been 
, and occupied by one, but ‘that cherry or peach trees 
tend. | will grow vigorously on such land. 
is na- & From these premises very potent arguments 
they | might be drawn in favor of a regular rotation 
erjes 7) of crops, and against summer fallows. They 
e the © are here introduced to shew, that although a 
ssen- | single crop of Flax will so exhaust the soil of 
late; "9 «certain principles,” that a repetition cannot 
some | take place with any proepect of success, even 
bper- =) with iarge quantities of manure, under a lapse 
nced. | of from four to eight years, according as “ those 
od of | materials” necessary to its growth may be more 
gy pt. or less retained or supplied, yet it does not fol- 
pro- low that the soil is exhausted of the food neces- 
y be- sary to promote the luxuriant growth of other 
ters @ plants! ‘The soundness of this position is sup- 
cule © ported by tbe usual practice in Europe and this 
eae country, of sowing clover and grass seeds with 
f the Fiax, which is considered not more exhausting, 
very and a better protecting crop than Oats or Bar- 
stton ley ; and it is probable the result may be simi- 
t de- Jar if we extend the inquiry, but it is unimpor- 
| the tant at present, for good husbandry will ever 
ding dictate that clover or grass should be the next 
g an course in rotation to Flax. 
bina- We necessarily look to Europe for instruc- 
— tions in flax husbandry, and first turn to Ireland, 
tae- where it was introduced, or rather revived in 
— 1696, under the patronage of William the 34d, 
ware eight years after he left Holland, to wield the 
pe to British sceptre. “ An able and impartial en- 
ound anal computes that in less than forty years 
ile 7 rom that period, the home consumption and 
very exportation of Linen, amounted annually to one 
, ni million sterling,” which, if we allow for the 
ae ‘ difference in the value of money, may be 
as equal to ten milions of dollars atypresent, “ and 
a this from thirty thousand acres of land; em- 
on ploying, in raising and manefacture, one hun- 
what dred and seventy thousand persons.” When 
hth this trade was in its infancy, the Dublin Society 
ght was instituted for its promotion, and some years 
My “4 after published several tracts on the culture of 
* ’ Flax ; from which, and from the tour of Arthur 
. e Young, in that country, we derive some impor- 
ip tant facts, yet upon the whole, less information 
“eg is obtained that is applicable to the management 
qa in this country, than we were led to expect, 
al owing to the minute ‘subdivision of the land 
oe aes the cultivators (a cotter seldom occupy- 
icht ng More than a quarter of an acre) the very 
ug great difference of climate, and, abvve all, the 
ae uacommon fertility, which Sir H. Davy, in his 
4th lecture, attributes to the proximity of the 
about rocky strata to the soil, in that moist climate. 
d the 
ropic. * See Campbeli’s Political Survey. 























Sinclair, made a tour throughout Ireland in 
1813 ‘*with views directed to its agriculture 
and rural population,” and to investigate the 
cause of the misery and degradation of that no- 
ble spirited, generous, but mismanaged people, 
remarks that “he does not think the causes as- 
signed by Sir H. Davy for the superior fertil- 
ity are at all satisfactory, that those demi-tints, 
which in England distinguish lands that are ex- 
hausted, are in Ireland almost unknown; the 
verdure is everlasting and luxuriant, arising, as 
he should suppose, from some inherent quality 
of the soil, which keeps it in a proper state to 
admit the salutary influence of the atmosphere ; 
that the richness of the surface resists all the 
efforts of man to sterilize it,” and he gives the 
Irish credit for being very persevering in their 
endeavors for that porpose.* 

Notwithstanding this extreme fertility, Mr. 
Curwen says, that the Flax seed raised in Ire- 
land was supposed to produce inferior plants, 
and that the Linen board of the Dublin society 
took charge of the importation of foreign Flax- 
seed for the supply of those who could not 
otherwise obtain it. This information relates 
to one of the most important features in flax 
farming—-Change of Seed, which will be con- 
sidered in our next essay. 


* Observations on the state of Ireland, by J. C. Cur- 
wen, Esq. M. P. 





From the Charleston (S. C.) Gazette. 
Chopzigar Cheese—The high flavor and fine 
color of this Cheese, which is a great delicacy, 





when grated and eaten with bread and butter, 
are derived from the plant melilot, a species of 





hours. Then run the liquid through a large 
flannel bag, into a vessel beneath, containing a 
pound of fine powdered loaf or Havana sugar ; 
forcing also, with a ladle or the hands, as much 
of the juice as possible from the mass. When 
the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, put the liquor 
up in bottles, filling each above half up the 
neck, or within nearly an inch of the cork.— 
This quantity of good cherries will generally 
make six quart bottles of a most pleasant and 
salubrious wine, without dregs; of a fine deep 
red @Mor, more or less bright, according to the 
kind of cherries used; and will keep considera- 
bly well, if putin a cool place, more than a 
year. This wine will be fit to drink in two or 
three months. When the juice is first pressed 
out, the mass should be wrung as dry as possi- 
ble in a napkin, before the stones are attempted 
to be broken and the kernels bruised; which 
being done with the mallet or otherwise, the 
whole is to be returned into the juice, that it 
may ferment together. The same rule should 
be observed in making all other kinds of wine 
from stoned fruits, where the flavor of the ker- 
nel is desirable—English publication. 


From the Bérkshire Star of August 14. 

The Crops.—All the crops fit for harvest, im 
this vicinity, are abundant; and although we 
have had, of late, much of what the farmers 
term catching weather, they have been saved in 
good order. The crops now upon the ground 
are very fine, particularly corn and potatoes, 
and bid fair to yield a greater product than we 
have had for a number of years past. 

The ravages of the Hessian fly, in former 
years, among the wheat have discouraged many 
of our best farmers from attempting to cultivate 
this crop; but this difficulty may be easily obvi- 


trefoil, which by the assiduity of Dr. Brown, | @ted by a proper preparation of the seed before 


(the brother of the Senator from Louisiana) has | 8°W®. 
been introduced into our western country. We 


The few fields of wheat grown in this 
town, we are told, will produce from 20 to 30 


therefore have a fair prospect of our soon eat-| bushels to the acre. If this be the fact, (and 


ing this relishing and economical food, of native | 


produce. 
«? The melilot mentioned in the above ar- 


ticle, is the Trifolium Officinale of Linneus.— | . 
; nifotion, Qiionale ee te neighboring state for the purchase of flour. 


In its general appearance it resembles the com- 
mon red clover. It grows two feet or upwards 
in height, with smooth stem and leaves, the 
stem furrowed. The flowers are small, yellow, 
in axillary and terminal spikes, on foot stalks ; 
the flowers mostly inclined to one side. In 
drying it exhales an agreeable scent, and horses 
and cattle are very fond of it. We have never 
seén it in this vicinity, except in the northerly 
part of Leicester, where it grows, apparently 
indigenous, but may have been introduced. We 
recommend it to the notice of farmers, especi- 
ally to those who keep dairies, and hope, that 
in the course of the next season, a fair trial 
may be made of it, believing that the cultiva- 
tion of it may yet be of great advantage to our 
country.— Worcester Spy. . 


Easy method of making excellent red or black 
Cherry Wine. 

Bruise twenty-four pounds of the finest ripe 
cherries, either red or black, first taking away 
the stalks and separating them from any rotten 
or unripe fruit. Aftgg pressing out the juice 
and even breaking the stones and crushing the 
kernels, let the whole ferment together for 12 





we do not doubt it,) we hope our farmers will 
give more of their attention to the cultivation 
of this valuable crop, and thereby retain in the 
county many hundred dollars, which now go to 





Manufacturers Beware. 

A lot of waste wool was discovered to be on 
fire at the Merino Factory, in Dudley, Mass. on 
Thursday the 7th inst. On removing it from 
the place where it had laid in a heap for a 
length of time, near the picker, and exposing it 
to the air out of door, it was all of a blaze io 
less than ten minutes. ‘The Factory belongs to 
John Brown, & Co. who were present and saw 
the waste on fire. As it has never been posi- 
tively known whether wool waste would take 
fire (by being in a heap for any length of time 
or not) the Co. consider it a duty to give this 
information to Manufacturers, who are liable 
every day to be exposed to fire by their waste 
wool. It is very probable that it would have 
caught the Factory on fire in less than 24 hours. 

Dudley, August 12. [Worcester JEgis. 








Pomatum for the Lips.——Mix an ounce of 
the oil of bitter almonds and a little powdered 
cochineal ; melt all together, strain it through 
a cloth in a little rose water, and rub the lips at 
night. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr. Eprron—With much pleasure and inter- 
est | perused an article in your paper No. 48, 
taken from the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository for June, 1823, on *¢ Steeps for seeds 
previous to sowing.” The writer of that article 
(very properly I conceive) questions their pos- 
sessing any fructifying property, yet as he has 
placed little or no merit to their credit, and as 
I have made use of some of them for several 
years past to advantage, | am induced to detail 
some facts respecting their utility as an ote 
rather than an aliment. 

The present season, before planting my corn, 
the seed was soaked ina strong salt petre pickle 
(the same my hams were cured in) for about 
three days. I have made this my practice for 
several years past, as a safeguard against the 
attacks of the wire worm, which, as every far- 
mer knows, are more deadly than any other of 
the worm tribe, on corn, as they sap the very 
foundation, by directly eating into the germ or 
chit of the seed. It so happened that immedi- 
ately after planting, a heavy rain of twenty-four 
hours laid many parts of the field under water 
for several days. When the ground became 
sufficiently dry to pulverize, I prepared to re- 
plant, when to my astonishment.I discovered 
tLe sprouts forcing their way through the crust 
now formed over them. Had not the seed been 
soaked in brine, putrefaction would have com- 
menced before vegetation could have ensued. 
The last mentioned circumstance I consider of 
sufficient importance to urge the use of the 
brine, both with corn and wheat before sowing. 
Although the field was literally full of the wire 
worm, yet in no instance did I detect their rav- 
ages on the seed.* 

My experience in the use of steeps for seed 
wheat before sowing, has also impressed the 
belief in their (Jye from wood ashes or lime 
water) value as an antidote against the smut. 
Several years since | sowed my wheat with no 
other precaution,—the appearance of the seed 
being excellent—than a slight washing with 
water; the result at harvest, although an ex- 
cellent year for wheat in Massachusetts, was, 
almost seven-eighths of the crop smutty; of 
course of no use but for very bad fodder, whilst 
my neighbors, who sowed the same kind of 
wheat, but took the precaution of liming, had 
fine crops.} 

Since the beforementioned year, I have made 
use of lime or lye, and in no instance suffered 
by smut, except the .Vielle, (or blast) of the 
French, which appears to be a disease taken in 
with the food of the plant, as the ear on burst- 
ing from its prison, exhibits a jet-black appear- 
ance, composed of a dust not very unlike that 
contained in the kernel of the smutty wheat. 

On inspecting the roots of many of the dis- 
eased plants, | discovered in 19-20ths of their 
number, pieces of charcoal adhering to the 
feeders, or lateral roots. I found none at the 
roots of the healthy stalks. If this, on further 
trial, should prove to be the source of the dis- 


* The copper head 1 nearly extirpate by ploughing 
deep, just as winter is setting-in, which however has 
little or no effect on the wire worm, 

t The testimony of M. Tillet, M. Du Hamel, Mr. 
Tull, Arthur Young, and an able writer in the Massa- 
chusetts Repository for July, 1818, over the signature 
of Senex, may be considered as almost conclusive on 
this subject. 





ease, the only advantage to be derived from the 
discovery, will be to desist from the use of ash- 
es, unless sified, on our wheat lands. How far 
the dust blown from the blasted heads on those 
that are healthy, will tend to propagate the 
smut for the next years sowing, | shall at pres- 
ent leave to the investigation of persons of more 
leisure and ability than your humble servant, 
PAYSON WILLIAMS. 
Fitchburgh, August, 1823. 
=== 
From the Northampton Gazette. 
PEAR TREES. : 

During the months of June and July last, the 
ends of the branches of pear trees in this town 
were observed to turn brown and perish sud- 
denly. Many trees are nearly ruined, others 
have but one or two limbs affected, and some 
are uninjured. The mischief has been attribut- 
ed by some to lightning, blasting winds, &c. but 
there can be but little doubt that the cause of 
the injury is the insect described by Professor 
Peck, in the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal 
for January, 1817. On examining the inner 
part of the wood of the withered branches, a 
small insect has been discovered in a few limbs. 
More would probably have been found if the 
examination had been made earlier. Professor 
P. calls the insect which destroys the branches 
of the pear tree, Scolytus Pyri, and gives a par- 
ticular description of it, with a plate. It is one 
tenth of an inch jong, and one twenty-fifth of 
an inch in diameter. It deposits its eggs be- 
tween the bud and stem before the month of 
August is passed. After the egg is hatched the 
grub eats its way through the cup into the har- 
dest part of the wood, and passes through its 
chrysalis state before the next summer. Pro- 
fessor P. says the mischievous effects of this mi- 
nute insect are observed in June and July; and 
that the dead part of the branches should be 
cut off and burnt without delay, as the insects 
have not then left them. We are informed 
that the limbs of some quince trees have per- 
ished, apparently from the same cause. 

== 


FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS. 

“ It has been stated that the fragrance of 
flowers depends upon the volatile oils they con- 
tain; and these oils, by their constant evapor- 
ation, surround the flower with a kind of odor- 
ous atmosphere ; which, at the same time that 
it entices larger insects, may probably preserve 
the parts of fructification from the ravage of the 
smaller ones. Volatile oils, or odorous sub- 
stances, seem particularly destructive to these 
minute insects and animalcules which feed on 
the substance of vegetables ; thousands of aph- 
ides may be usually seen in the stalk and leaves 
of the rose ; but none of them are ever observ- 
ed on the flower. Camphor is used to preserve 
the collections of naturalists. The woods that 
contain aromatic oils are remarked for their in- 
destructibility ; and for their exemption from 
the attack of insects: this is particularly the 
case with: the cedar, rose-wood and cypress. 
The gates of Constantinople, which were made 
of this last wood, stood entire from the time of 
Constantine, their founder, to that of Pope Eu- 
gene LV. a period. of 1100 years.” DAVY. 


“ The flour of hard wheat is generaly supe- 
rior to that made from soft; and there is no 





difference in the process of making them into 
bread; but the flour from hard wheat will im- 
bibe and retain more water in making into 
bread; and will consequently produce more 
weight of bread: it is the practice here, and 
which, | am persuaded, it would be advisable 
to adopt, to make bread with flour of hard and — 
soft wheat, which, by being mixed, will make | 
the bread much better.” DAVY. 
b -—____] 


From the New York Statesman. 
The following extract of a letter is from a very 


respectable gentleman residing near Trenton, 


and if you think it merifs a place in your pa- © 
per, you are at liberty to publish it. Z 


“For some years past, Col. Clark, of Phila- ; 
delphia, has been engaged in preparing a boat 


and apparatus, and making experiments to ef- 


fect a navigation against the rapids in the Dela- 
ware, opposite to this place, asa cheap sub- — 
stitute for locks and canals, and contrary to the — 
prevailing opinion of our citizens, he has final- ~ 
ly succeeded. I had the curiosity yesterday to 
visit the vicinity of his operations with a view 
to witness the passage of a Durham boat on his | 
plan against the current, and on expressing a _ 
wish, although an entire stranger to Mr. Clark, 
he politely took me on board, and I had the sat- 
istaction of passing the rapids by means of his 
novel, ingenious, and yet simple contrivance ; 
and also of seeing a river boat containing con- 
siderable freight towed up by it with great ap- 
parent ease. The power I have no doubt was 
fally competent to have taken up 10 or 15 tons 
additional. If such however was not the case, 
the principles on which the apparatus are con- 
structed and applied, admit of increasing the 
power to any required extent. 

The machinery consists of a pair of water 
wheels supported by a shaft placed across the 
boat: there is also another short shaft ; they 
are both furnished with a drum, over which a 
rope is passed by several convolutions and fas- 
tened by one end to an anchor at the head of 
the rapids, while the other is secured to a buoy 
drag at their foot, and is kept constantly on a 
strain by the action of the current. The water 
wheels are turned by the running water, and 
when the apparatus is placed in geer, the rope 
winds on the drums in the ascending direction, 
and off in the other, and occasions the boat to 
ascend at the rate of three miles per hour. 
The plan is exzeeding simple, and no doubt it 
will be adopted on all our large rivers, and 
prove a great public benefit. 

The channel of the Delaware at this place is 
very crovked, shallow and rocky ; it however 
admits of a suitable improvement for this kind 
of navigation at a comparatively small expense, 
and the same may be said of all the rapids on 
this. river for a considerable distance up. It 
should be recollected that three boatmen are 
necessary to take an empty boat up the Dela- 
ware, and for them it often proves a difficult 
undertaking :—when freight is taken up, addi- 
tional hands are employed ; but so little account 
is made of this mode of transportation, owing 
to the attendant difficulties, risk, and expense, 
that most of the supplies for the upper coun- 
try are conveyed over land, either from your 
city or Philadelphia: Coal is taken down in 
heats which do not return, and which occasions 
a very great expense. 
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‘ From.the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘A Hydrostatic press has recently been erect- 
ad in Gardiner, (Me.) for the purpose of press- 
ng hay for market. It was constructed by Mr. 


metal, was cast by Mr. Wing, both of Gardiner. 
Mr. K. had no-other information respecting the 
proper construction, but what was obtained 
rom Rees’ Cyclopedia. But his ingenuity has 
enabled him not only to construct so nice a 
machine, but to improve and greatly te simplify 
t. The operation and advantages of the press 
are thus described in the Hallowell Gazette. 
«“ The size of the press when the hay is first 
put into it is 27 inches wide, by 42 inches, and 
14 feet high. In this the hay is first trodden 
down by foot, as close as possible ; the follower 
is then forced down 3 feet 3 inches by a pow- 
erful lever, moved by a double pully, and is 
firmly secured; the piston is then raised by the 
forcing pump 8 feet 2 inches, which reduces 
the capacity of the box containing the hay to 
about 20 cubic feet. The hay is then bound 
with iron bands, made of nail rods; and is driv- 
en out of the press by a perpetual lever, work- 
ing with a coggle joint, and moved by the wa- 
ter wheel. Wooden hoops, of the best quality, 
were tried at first for binding the hay, instead 
of nail rods ; but they instantly broke. Only a 
few bundles have yet been pressed. They 
have weighed from 613 to 854 lbs. according 
to the kind of hay that was used. An attempt 
was made to re-press one bundie in order to 
get it more compact, but as soon as the piston 
was lowered, it burst the iron bands, and prov- 
ed that it was pressed sufficiently for practical 
purposes. If pressed more it would require 
much stronger bands; the expense of which 
would more than counterbalance the advantage 
gained by the greater compactness of the hay. 
When the bundles are taken out of the press, 
they gradually expand and stretch the bands, so 
that the next day, they will measure from 23 to 
26 cubick feet according to the dryness and el- 
asticity of the hay. From several experiments 
it is found, that the white pine timber of this 
country, partly seasoned, weighs. about 231 Ibs. 
to the cubic foot. The heaviest byndle of hay 
when in the press weighed 42! lbs. vo the cubic 
foot, or 50 per cent heavier than pine tim- 
ber, and when expanded, 34 Ibs, to the cubic 
foot, or 25 per cent heavier than pine timber. 
The safety valye has yet been loaded, so as 
only to give purchase of 225 tons, which is not 
two thirds of the power of the press. It is 
therefore apparent how much closer hay might 
pressed, if it would pay the additional expense. 
The expense ofithe press, including the barn 
in which it is placed, has exceeded $3000. The 
iron, of which great quantities were necessary 
to enable the press to resist the enormons pres- 
sure, forms the principal item in the expense. 
in a country, so peculiarly favourable to the 
raising of grass, hay. must become agreat article 
of export, when it can be compressed, so as 
completely to load a'vessal without the necessity 
of using ballast; and when it is not liable to 
injury from exposure to the weather. Some 


tainly double his crop ; and while therefore he 
sells a portion of his crop, he will still retain 
more to be consumed on his farm, than he 
would have had but for the stimulus given to 
his exertion by the foreign demand.” 








From the American Farmer. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Mr. Sxinner—lI observe in number 12, of 
vour 5th vol. “ A Constant Reader” “ requests 
that you will inquire of some of your many 
correspondents, and publish in the American 
Farmer, directions for the treatment and cure 
of Dyspepsia.” Having seen no reply to the 
request, I am induced to offer the result of my 
own experience; without entering into any in- 
investigation of the cause of this fashionable dis- 
ease either remote or proximate. A rigid at- 
tention to diet, both as to quantity and quality is 
indispensable ; | do not mean that sort of ab- 
stinence where the patient eats small quantities 
at a time, but. by. eating frequently, consumes 
more than people usually do who only eat at 
the ordinary and regular meals: beef, mutton 
or chicken, roasted or boiled, will be found as 
innocent, perhaps as any other food. High sea- 
soned dishes should be particularly avoided, as 
being not only pernicious in themselves, but by 
provoking the appetite to take more than suffi- 
cient; and for this last reason, spirits, wine, or 
strong beer should not be indulged in until af- 
ter eating, and then sparingly. Coffee was found 
to disagree with my stomach, being generally 
thrown up by eructation soon after drinking it 
in a morning, if exercise was used immediately 
afier. Tea and milk produced nearly the same 
result; which led me to seek for a succedan- 
eum ; some warm beverage having become by 
habit, not only comfortable, but almost a neces- 
sary. Accident led me several years past, when 
riding, to chew the leaves, and sometimes the 
buds of the sassafras to allay the intolerable heat 
and pain produced by the highly concentrated 


sed me to think of sassafras tea, which, in a few 
weeks, produced the most happy effect; the 
symptoms having been entirely removed, and no 
return having been as yet experienced, although 
five months have passed over. 
species of sassafras, the one having a red, the 
other a white root—the white is much the most 
pleasant, and should not be made very strong. 
Sugar and cream may be used as with vther tea. 
A little experience will teach the most agree- 
able method of preparing it. Candor induces 
me to mention a fact in my own case, which 
possibly, may cause medical gentlemen to doubt 
the efficacy of my nostrum. About six or eight 
weeks after commencing the use of the sassa- 
fras tea, the first joint of the great toe on my 
right foot was for the first time inflamed, and 
very painful for three or four days; and in a 
day or two after that, the outside of my left 
foot was so tender as to prevent me from bear- 
ing my weight on it. I should, myself, have 


persons have supposed, that the exportation of| believed that those attacks in the feet had pro- 
hay would injure the country, by depriving it of }duced the relief to the stomach, if that viscus 


the manure, which would have been made, bad 


the hay been consumed at home; but the farmer 


had not been relieved, two weeks previously. 
More might be added, but you will, no doubt, 





is as likely to injure bis farm by raising aad 
selling grain as hay ; and when he finds a good 


think that I have already trespassed sufficiently. 
If you think these observations worthy of a 








acid on the stomach; the effect of which cau-| 


There are two! 
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and certain market for an article so eguily raised| place in your paper, you are at liberty to pub- 
as hay, he will be induced to use plaster and | lish them—without, however, giving my name, 
other artificial manures, by which he may cer-| unless you may think proper to give it to a 
|** Constant Reader.” 


From the New England Galaxy. 

PREVENTION OF CONTAGIOUS FEVERS. 

It has often been remarked, in my hearing, 
that physicians, seldom, if ever, caught fevers 
from their patients, however sick they might 
be, or however filthy the places might be in 
which they resided. The reasons offered for 
the physicians thus escaping, are, that they 
know what to take as a prevention of this spe- 
cific contagion, or infection. This is a very seri- 
ous charge against the faculty, and rather in- 
consistent, for if any one of them.could certain- 
ly know of any certain method of preventing 
the contagion or infection of fevers, by publish- 
ing the same, he would be sure of an indepen- 
dent fortune. 

The following rules as stated by the celebra- 
ted Doctor John Haygarth are the best, and in 
fact, the only ones, at present known, for the 
prevention of contagious fevers, and several 
other disorders. 

The Doctor says, “* It may be proper previous- 
ty to observe, that an infectious fever, in a small, 
close, and dirty room, is caught by a very 
great proportion of mankind; not less than by 
twenty-two out of twenty-three, or a still high- 
er proportion; but ina large, airy, clean a- 
partment, even putrid fevers are seldom or ne- 
ver infectious. Where the poisonous vapour is 
much diluted with fresh air, it is not noxious. 
From a large collection, and an attentive con- 
sideration of facts relative to this distemper, 
have been formed the following Rules. 

ist. As safety from danger entirely depends 
on cleanliness and fresh air, the room-door of a 
patient ill of an infectious fever, especially in 
the habitations of the poor, should never be 
shut ; a window in it during the day ought to 
be frequently opened. In bad cases,a current 
of air, between a window and door both wide 
open, may be proper: if the air be very cold 
or damp, the curtains* of the patient’s bed may 


'be drawn close during this ventilation, should 


peculiar circumstances require such caution, 
These regulations would be highly useful, both 
to the patient and nurses ; but are particularly 
important previous to the arrival of any visiter. 

2, The bed-curtains should never be drawn 
round the patient, but only on the side next the 
light, so as to shade the face; except while 
there is a current of air between a window and 
door. 

3. Dirty clothes, utensils, &c. should be fre- 
quently changed, immediately immersed in cold 
water, and washed clean. 

4. All discharges from the patient should be 
instantly removed. The floor near the patient’s 
bed should be rubbed clean every day with a 
mop, or cloth wet with cold vinegar and water. 

5. The air in a sick room has a more infec- 
tious quality in some parts than in others. Vis- 
iters and attendants should avoid the current of 
the patient’s breath ; the air which ascends from 
his body, especially if the bed-curtains be clos- 
ed, and the vapor arising from all evacuations. 
When medical or other duties require a visi- 





* Curtains never ought to be allowed to any bed, oc- 
cupied by any person, whether sick or well. 
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_ ter to pe placed in these situations of danger, 
infection may be frequently prevented by a 
temporary suspension of breath, or respiration. 

6. Visiters should not go into an infectious 
chamber with an empty stomach ; and, in doubt- 
ful circumstances, on coming out, they should 
blow from the nose, and spit from the mouth any 
infectious poison, which may have been drawn 
in by the breath, and may adhere to those 
passages. 

7. Paupers from jails and other infected plac- 
es ought not to be brought before magistrates 
without clean hands, face, and hair, and in their 
sunday clothes. There is considerable danger 
of infection by the near approach of people cov- 
ered with contagious dirt in a close and small 
room.” 

Remark.—These rules of prevention will 
preserve all the neighbors from contagious fe- 
ver, and, in most cases, the remainder of the 
family, after one of them has been attacked. 

They will enable medical, clerical, and other 
visiters to perform their important duties with 
safety to themselves. 

It may, with propriety, be added, that fre- 
quent washing of the body in cold water, either 
salt or fresh, during the warm season, is another 
powerful preventive of contagious diseases, and 
productive of general good health and comfort. 

‘The Doctor remarks, that by these rules of 

revention, Chester has been preserved from 

'yphus for thirty-six years. 

At Manchester, the number of patients ill of 
fever during twenty-four months in 1793 and 
1796, was 1056. By the establishment of a 
house of recovery, and by observing these rules 
of prevention, in two months the number of pa- 
tients was reduced to 25. 

The annual number of deaths by fever in 
London during the last century was 3188. But 
by thoroughly cleansing from contagious dirt, 
the houses of patients admitted into fever hos- 
pitals established in 1802, and by strictly ob- 
serving these rules of prevention, the annual 
deaths in the metropolis were gradually redu- 
ced, and in 1811 were only 906. These facts 
are recorded by the Bishop of Durham, Mr. 
Vansittart, and Sir Thomas Bernard. 

The typhous contagion remains in the body in 
a latent state from about the 10th to the 72d day, 
reckoning between the time of exposure to the 
poison and the commencement of the fever.— 
This law of Nature was discovered by Dr. H. in 
1781, from observations on 72 cases. It was 
fully confirmed by Dr. Bancroft, in 1809, from 
observations on 99cases. He observed that the 
latent period of typhus varied from the 13th to 
to the 68th day. Hence it is manifest that an 
infected person may travel, in perfect health, 
from and to the remotest parts of Ireland and 
Britain. ‘ 


CURE FOR .THE GOUT. 

A gouty gentleman who has resided in the 
south of France for some years, informs us that 
he has remained free from gout four years, in 
consequence of wearing oiled stockings over 
fine worsted ones, day and night. Previously 
to their use he had beer subjected to a parox- 
ysm every six months. This practice, he says, 
is common in the south of France, and through- 
out Italy.—London paper. 
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Extracts from a work lately published by Wit.tiam 
Consett, entitled ** Cottage Economy,” with occa- 
sional remarks on some of the statements of the au- 
thor. 


This work of 207 pages, small 12 mo. was 
published in London in 1822. It contains * In- 
formation relative to the brewing of Beer, mak- 
ing of Bread, keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, 
Ewes, Goats, Poultry and Rabbits, and relative 
to other matters deemed useful in the conduct- 
ing of the affairs of a Laborer’s Family.”  Al- 
though it is more especially calcuiated for the 
use of the laboring classes of Great Britain, it 
presents us many things which may be highly 
useful to all classes in all countries. It is tinc- 
tured with some of Mr. Cobbett’s peculiarities 
and prejuices of a moral, religious and political 
nature ; which circumstance, together with that 
of a considerable part of the book’s not being 
adapted to our government, climate, manners, 
and state of society, will, probably, prevent its 
being republished in this country. We wish, 
however, to put our readers in possession of 
many excellent things which it contains, as well 
as to convey the opinions of other writers on 
some of the same topics, together with some 
facts and observations which oppose and others 
which corroborate Mr. Cobbett’s assertions and 
reasonings. 

In the introduction to the work, we have the 
following strong sentiments, expressed in a style 
all nerve and intellect. 








“The word Economy, like a great many 
others, has, in its application, been very mach 
abused. It is generally used as if it meaned 
parsimony, stinginess, or niggardliness ; and, at 
best, merely the refraining from expending 
money. Hence misers and close-fisted men 
disguise their propensity and conduct under the 
name of Economy; whereas the most liberal 
disposition, a disposition precisely the contrary 
of that of the miser, is perfectly consistent with 
economy. 

* Economy means, management, and nothing 
more ; and it is generally applied to the affairs 
of a house and family, which affairs are an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance, whether as re- 
lating to individuals or to a nation. A nation is 
made powerful and honoured in the world not 
so much by the number of its people as by the 
ability and character of that people; and the 
ability and character of a people depend, in a 
great measure, upon the economy of the severat 
families which, all taken together, make up the 
nation. There never yet was, and never will 
be, a nation permanently great, consisting, for 
the greater part, of wretched and miserable 
familes. 

“In every view of the matter, therefore, it 
is desirable, that the families of which a nation 
consists should be happily off; and, as this de- 
pends, in a great degree, upon the management 
of their concerns, the present work 1s intended 
to convey to the families of the Labouring clas- 
ses in particular, such information as | think 
may be useful with regard to that management. 


Sa ere a eee 

“1 lay it down as a maxim, that, for a fam. 
ily to be happy, they must be well supplied 
with food and raiment. It is a sorry effort that 
people make to persuade others, or to persuade 


of want of the necessaries of life. 


very pernicious tendency, and are calculated to 


- 


favor tyrants by giving them passive slaves. To 


“Let it be understoood, however, that by 


man, 


ig even amongst the savage tribes. There 


have more than others; and the richest must 
be a great deal richer than the least rich. But, 
it is necessary to the very existence of a peo- 
ple, that nine out of ten should live wholly by 
the sweat of their brow; and, is it not degra- 
ding to human nature, that all the nine tenths 
should be called poor ; and, what is still worse, 
call themselves poor, and be contented in that de- 
graded state ?” 


There is much good sense in these remarks. 
We may add that there can be no real rational 
freedom enjoyed by a man who is poor, in Mr. 
Cobbett’s sense of the word. Such a man is a 
slave to his creditors, a slave to his circumstan- 
ces; the elements tyrannize over him. A man 
may be a citizen of a free government, but can 
he be a freeman, while under the dominion of 


want, the most cruel of masters. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


CURRANT WINE. 

We learn that the Messrs. Kenricks, near 
Brighton, have manufactured about 1700 galls. 
of Currant Wine the present season. From the 
general approbation expressed by skilful con- 
noisseurs, they indulge a hope of having brought 
the manufacture of this article to so great per- 
fection, as not only to be admired, but entitled 
to a decided preference over much of the for- 
eign wine in general use. 

Mr. Murdock, Grocer, in Dock Square, will 
show samples of this Wine, or Columbian Gro- 
seille, sufficiently matured by age, and well re- 
fined, and supply any quantity that may be want- 
ed, by the quarter-cask, demijobn, or single 
gallon, on moderate terms. 


The duties paid by the Auctioneers in this 
city, under the late law of the Commonwealth, 
for the quarter ending July 31st, amounted to 
$7187 99. 





themselves, that they can be happy in a state | 
The doc. | 
trines, which fanaticism preaches, and which | 
teach men to be content with poverty, have a | 


live well, to enjoy all things that make life plea- ©)” 
sant, is the right of every man who constantly | fe 
uses his strength judiciously and lawfully. Ide- 
spise the man that is poor and contented ; for, ~ 
such content is a certain proof of a base dispo- © 
sition, a disposition which is the enemy of all © 
industry, all exertion, all love of independence. | 


poverty | mean real want, a real insufficiency of © 
the food and raiment and lodging necessary to | 
health and decency; and not that imaginary | 
poverty of which some persons complain. The ~ 
man, who, by his own and his family’s labour, © 
can provide a sufficiency of food and raiment © 
and a comfortable dwelling place, is not a poor ~ 
There must be different ranks and de- | 
grees in every civil society, and, indeed, so it © 


must be different degrees of wealth; some must | 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Admiral Sir Isaac Corrin, member of the British 
Parliament, having from a regard to his native State, 
.d with a wish to promote its Agriculture, purchased 
t great expense, a Bull of the first breed in Great 
Britain, and sent him as a present to the Trustees of 
ne Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture— 


at a meeting of the Trustees held this 21st day of Au- 
gust, 1823: 

Vorsep, That the thanks of this Board be presented 
y the Corresponding Secretary to Admiral Corris, 
or his very valuable present, and that he express to 
him their sense of his patriotism, and attachment to 
his native soil, which neither time nor distance had 
been competent to weaken. 

That the animal presented by him, is a noble one, 
and affords in his own person, proof of his descent from 
the most approved stocks, independent of the historical 
pedigree which accompanies him. 

That for the present season, he be placed at the farm 
of John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, and that he will be 
permitted to be used by any farmers at the moderate 
price of five dollars for each cow. 
shall be removed, from time to time, to various parts 
of the Commonwealth, at the discretion of the Trus- 
tees, and in no case shall an higher premium be re- 
quired than is above stated, it beipg the wish of this 
Board to improve the stock of the country as rapidly 
as possible ; and as the Trustces receive no emolument 
from him, should there be any, it will go to support 
the great interest of Agriculture. If a lower sum should 
be demanded, farmers might be careless of his progeny ; 
if an higher, they might not choose to incur so great 
an expense, at so much risk ; his cost in England, was 
$581 64; the expenses of his transportation, &c. $113, 
26 cents; whole amount $694 90. His pedigree, as 
follows :—got by Mr. Wetherell’s North Star; dam by 
Comet ; grandam by Wellington; great grandam by 
Granby. 

North Star was by Comet; dam by Baronet; gran- 
dam by Cripple ; g. grandam by Irishman; g. g- gran- 
dam by Hubback. 

Notice will be given seasonably, every spring, in 
what county, and town, this Bull will be placed, to 
the intent of affording to all parts of the State the ad- 

vantages which may be derived from a Stock, which 
the first agriculturists of Europe have deemed the most 
perfect, im regard to disposition for fattening, and apti- 
tude for the dairy. This improved breed is not the 
result of accident, but of great care, and attention, to 
make such crosses of the breed of horned cattle as 
should combine the most valuable qualities. The 
Trustees have every reason to believe, that the Bull 
presented by Admiral Corrin, (which arrived in fine 
order) combines all these qualities, judging from his 
pedigree and appearance. 

When the Trustees speak of the price of five dollars 
for each cow, being moderate, they have no reference 
to ordinary prices, but to the value affixed to bulls of 
this approved race, in England and America. Bull 
calves, of six months old, have been sold as high as 50 
guineas, or $233, in England, and in this country, at 
50 dollars. If the price were diminished, the best 
cows would not be sent to the animal, and it is the 
desire of the Trustees that only the best cows should 
be sent. Breeds of cattle can never be improved, un- 
til there be sufficient encouragement offered for their 
production, and high prices alone can effect this desir- 
able end, 

Admiral Coffin was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society, and a vote passed to present him the Soci- 
¢ty’s Gold Medal, and the numbers of their Journal. 

A copy from the record, 
BENJ. GUILD, Asst. Rec. Secretary. 
eee 
FOREIGN. 


‘The last advices from Paris are to July 2. By these 

should seem that the French are ing in a tri- 
‘amphant manner to settle the political concerns of 
Spain in such a mode as best comports with-the high 
behest of the victors. The hand of opposition is weak 
and paralytic, and is hardly elevated against the Gal- 
lic regulators, who now perform pretty nearly their 
whole pleasure throughout a country whose inhabhi- 


In future years he}. 


had been accustomed toa cage. The marches of the 
invaders appear more ike peaceful processions than 
military movements in a hostile country. Instead of 
fighting battles, they are pursuing fugitives, and they 
tell us they are almost every where welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the great mass of the Spanish popula- 
tion. It is said, in one of their despatches, that ** Ca- 
diz, as well as the island of Leon, are destitute of sub- 
sistence; that the greatest confusion prevails among 
the wrecks of the revolutionary army, which have fledy 
thither, to the number of 7000 or 8000 men ; and that 
they have not prepared any means of defence.” Se- 
ville made some resistance, but was laid under a heavy 
contribution. At Alcira was some fighting, but the 
fight soon became a chace, in which the French were 
the winners, for they say “ several hundred soldiers 
were taken in the retreat, and many presented them- 
selves as deserters.”” If we make all possible allow- 
ances for certain figures of rhetoric, usually abounding 
in French Bulletins, called hyperboles, alias gascon- 
ades, it is impossible not to conclude that Spanish lib- 
erty is suspended for a season, if not absolutely expa- 
triated, or annihilated. ; 

The Regency at Madrid, got up under French aus- 
pices, has issued a decree for sequestering the property 
of the Cortes, together with the members of the regen- 
cy of Seville, and others who have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the party now dominant. They proclaim 
that the members of the Cortes, who have adhered to 
the dethronement of the King, shall, for that act alone, 


adjudged by the law on those guilty of this crime shal] 
be inflicted on them by the Courts of law on the sim- 
ple recognition of their identity. 


The Greeks have established a General Government 
for the whole nation. The first meeting of their Na- 
tional Congress, under the new constitution, closed 
the 30th of April last. The thanks of that Congress 
have been voted to the armies through whose valor, iv 
the course of sixteen months, more than 90,000 of their 
enemies had been destroyed. The High Admiral of th: 
Turkish fleet had been ordered to commence the im- 
mediate attack of the Grecian Islands, and to prose- 
cute the war with the utmost vigor. The same orders 
had been issued to the Pachas in Thessaly, Lividia, &c. 
and accounts from Larissa to the 2d May stated, that 
the Pacha of Sceutoria had embodied 30,000 men, and 
that columns were traversing that quarter. On th: 
other hand, it is said that the Greeks are making great 
preparations to repel the ene they are fully aware 
of the dangers which stig but notwithstand- 
ing, are full of energy and confidence. 


DOMESTIC. 

Public sale of Lands.—The President has issued a 
proclamation for a public sale of lands at New Orleans 
on the first Monday of February next. These lands 
are situate southwest from the city of New Orleans, 
and lie on the Delta, from three to ten and twelve feet 
above high-water mark. There are above 1500 lots, 
containing for the most part 160 acres each, and hav- 
ing generally a front of four acres on the water witha 
depth of forty acres. They are well adapted for sugar 
plantations. 

Fire.—The Virginia State Penitentiary was destroy- 
ed by fire on the 9th inst. It is supposed that the fire 
commenced in a shoe maker’s shop, where sometimes 
20 or 25 worked at once. It is suspected that the fire 
was the work of design. There were 244 convicts in 
the building, all of whom were saved. Loss to the 
Commonwealth supposed to be $200,000. 


Daring Robbery.—The rooms of a number of the 
boarders at Mr. Bunker’s Mansion House, Broadway, 
New York, were lately entered between 1 and 5 o’clk. 
in the morning, by some villain unknown, and robbed 
of cash and other property to a large amount. 


Hail Storm.—On the 4th inst. a destructive storm 
of hail visited Quakertown, in Penn. For the width 
of three miles were to be seen hailstones several hours 
after the storm had abated ; some of which measured 
7 1-2 and 8 inches in circumference. Fences were 





tants can ne mare ture freedom te a good account than 


could a stupid animal of some ferocious species, that lo 


be declared guilty of high treason, and the punishment | * 


of Indian corn and buck-wheat were cut to picces by 
the hail, and blown in every direction. In that village 
alone upwards of 1300 panes of glass were broken, and 
much other serious damage sustained in that place and 
its neighborhood. 


Extraordinary Hailstone.—'The Hartford Mirror says 
that a hailstone, or rather mass of ice fell during a 
thunder storm, in the presence of several persons, in 
Monson, Mass. of the following very extraordinary di- 
mensions: Extremes 4 ft. long, 3 do. wide, 2 do. thick. 
The appearance is said to have been that of a compact 
body of hail stones, as firmly united as hail usually is. 
After removing the rough parts of the body there re- 
mained a solid block 2 feet 3 inches long, 1 foot 6 in- 
ches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. 


One Johnson (reported to be the famous ** Thunder- 
bolt,” the companion and tutor of Martin) has been 
pursued from Portland to Canada, and arrested for 
running away with a horse and chaise, and been safe- 
ly caged in Portland. He is represented as a powerful 
man; has exhibited the marks which Martin says he 
had on him; and is said to have cleared himself from 
four or five of his pursuers, but found a match ina 
brother Hibernian, who knocked up his career by 
knocking him down.—Centinel. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 








[Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 








FROM, TO 
D. C.J D. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . 1133 00/135 00 
pearl do. ee 135 00 
BEANS, white, ... . 96 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . 9 00 50 
cargo, Nol, . .® . 8 75 vo 
oT e+. tin-e.-,'0 6 75 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. 11 
” 2d qual. 9 18 
small kegs, family, 13 14 
CHEESE, new milk . . . 8 10 
ae ae eee cae 8 9 
PLAX SEED ° het. 66 70 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 62 76 
ois il a a 25 37 
Rye, best . « . 00 12 
GRAIN, Rye ok « 65 70 
Corn af 1% petals 4 65 
ee ae ae 70 
Oats Pek xy tbe vtyd 37 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort 7 ‘ { 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1822 15 
i hia} a fh, 6. a 
OIL, Linseed, American . . 65 
PLAISTER PARIS ... . f 00 
PORK, Navy Mess ... . 50 
Bone Middlings. . . 00 
oe. 50 
a Ss So Ae 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, 
ar, ht aS eae 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
do do unwashed 
do 3-4 washed 
do 1-2 do 
a Soe ae 
Pulled, Lamb’s, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . . . 
PORE, fee. . . P 
| | ieee 
£6 @. 8 
Poumemn. 3 3's 
BUTTER, keg & tub 
lump, best 
PGS, . . « s 
MEAL, Rye, 
Indian, , 
POTATOFS, new, 





prostrated, trees torn up by the roots, promising crops 

















CIDER, liquor, . 
HAY, best, . . 
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ANECDOTES—Selected from Thacher’s Journal. 

When the Count D’Estaing’s fleet appeared 
near the British batteries, in the harbor of 
Rhode Island, a severe cannonade was commen- 
ced, and several shot passed through the houses 
in town, and occasioned great consternation a- 
mong the inhabitants. A shot passed through 
the door of Mrs. Mason’s house, just above the 
floor. The family were alarmed, not knowing 
where to flee for safety. A negro man ran and 
sat himself down very composedly,-with his 
back against the shot hole in the door, and be- 
ing asked by young Mr. Mason why he chose 
that situation, he replied, “ Massa, you never 
nnow two bullet go in one place.” 

A criminal was executed who had been guil- 
ty of forging a number of discharges, by which 
he and more than a hundred soldiers had left 
the army. He appeared to be penitent, and 
behaved with uncommon fortitude and resolu- 
tion, He addressed the soldiers, desired them 
to be faithful to their country and obedient. to. 
their officers, and advised the officers to be 
punctual “in all their engagements to the sol- 
diers, and give them no cause to desert. He 
examined the halter, and told the hangman the 
knot was not made right, and that the rope was, 
not strong enough, as he was a heavy man.| 
Having adjusted the knot and fixed it round his 
neck, he was swung off instantly. The rope 


broke, and he fell to the ground, by which he gene 


was very muclrbruised. He calmly reascended 
the ladder and said, “@{ told you the rope was 
not strong enough, do get a stronger one.” An- 
ther being procured, he was launched into 
eternity. as 


At an attack on Charleston, Sir Peter Parker, 


. Commodore in the British fleet, had a material 


part of his breeches torn away, and was other- 
wise wounded. In a southern newspaper were 
inserted the following lines on Sir Peter’s dis- 
aster : 
‘* If honor in the breech is lodg’d, 
As Hudibras hath shown, 
It may from hence be fairly judg’d 
Sir Peter’s honor’s gone.” 

We were invited to visit a curiosity. This 
is a monster in the human form. He. is twenty- 
seven years of age, his face from the upper part 
of his forehead to the end of his chin, measures 
twenty inches, his eyes and nose are remark- 
ably large and prominent, chin large and - 
ted. His features are Coarse, irregular and dis- 
gusting, and his voice is rough and sonorous. 
His body is only twenty-seven inches in length, 
his limbs are small, and much deformed, and he 
Jhas the use of one hand only. He has never 
been able to stand, or sit up, as he cannot sup- 
port the enormous weight of his head; but lies 
constantly in a large cradle, with his head sup- 
pee on pillows. He is visited by great num- 

ers of people, and is peculiarly fond of the com- 
pany of clergymen, always inquiring for them 
among his visiters, and taking great pleasure in’ 
receiving religious instruction. General Wash- 
ington made him a visit, and asked, “whether 
dhe was a whig or tory”. He replied, that “ he 
had never taken an aotive part on either side,” 


WAR HORSES, 
At the battle of Germanton, General Wayne 


emy, his horse réceived a wound in his head, 
and fell,-as was supposed, dead. Two days 
after, the roan returned to the American camp, 
not materially injured, and was again fit for 
service. _ 

During the battle of Waterloo, some of the 
horses, as they lay on the ground, haying re- 
covered from the first agony of their wounds, 
fell to eating the. grass about, them, thus sur- 
rounding themselves with a circle of bare 
groupd, the limited extent of which, showed 
their weakness; others of these interesting an- 
imals were observed quietly grazing in the mid- 
dle of the field, between. the two hostile lines, 
their riders having been shot off their backs ; 
and the balls that flew over their heads, and 
the roaring behind and before, caused no res- 
pite of the usual instinct of their nature.— 
When a charge of cavalry went past, near to 
any of these stray horses, the trained animals 
would set off, form themselves in the rear 
their mounted companions, and though without 
riders, gallop strenuously along with the. rest, 
not stopping or flinching when the fatal shock 
with the enemy took place. 


The Address of the Hon. Dewitt Clinton, re- 
cently delivered before a literary Society at 
Schenectady, New York, is warmly commended 
in the New York papers, as a choice specimen 
of learning, eloquence and patriotism. _ Mr. C. 
d his address with the following noble and 

oquent peroration :— ; 

“ Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, our 
words, our writings, or our actions, let them ali 
be subservient to the promotion of science and 
the prosperity of our country. Pleasure is a 
shadow, wealth is vanity, and power a pageant 
—but knowledge is extatick in enjoyment, pe- 
rennial in fame, unlimited in space and infinite 
in duration. In the performance of its sacred 
offices, it fears no | danger, spares no expense, 
omits no exertion. It scales the mountains, looks 
into the volcano, divés into the ocean, perforates 
the earth, wings its flight into the skies, encircles 
the globe, explores sea atid land, contemplates 
the distant, examines the minute, comprehends 
the great, and ascends tothe sublime. No place 
too remote forits grasp—no heavens too exalted 
for its reach. “Its seat is the bosom of God, its 
voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
heaven and earth do it homage, the very least as 
feeling its care and the greatest as not exempt 
from its power. Both angels and men, creatures, 
of what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent ad- 


miring it as the parent of peace and happiness.” 


An Innholder q successful preacher. 

Me. A—— was a speculator in lands, and 
solid a farm to Mr. B——, who was an active 
industrious young man, but in the habit of mak-| 
ing too free use of ardent spirits. He settled 
upon the land and was much engaged in getting 
out lumber to pay for it. While on his way 
with lis team from the lot to the wharf, he 
would never forget to stop at Mr. C’s tavern, 
and take what he would call a good drink. of 
grog. The habit of excessive drinking grew 
upon him until he was frequently seen intoxi- 
cated. At length Mr. A~— had occasion to call 
at the same inn. The landiord observed to 


is growing very intemperate. 


1 know that, 
said Mr. A. but-he is a‘good fellow to work, and | 
when he has cleared up’ land, and made all the 
betterments he can, I mean to take the farm} 
back again. Soon afterthis'B. came in as usu 
for his grog. The Inwholder related the con. 
versation, which had passed between him and _ 
Mr. A. This proved a powerfulsermon. -B. lis.| 
tened with attention, received the mug with » 


trembling hand, and said, this is the last spirit 


1 will ever drink. He has reformed, paid hi: 
debts, and is now living in the rational enjoy. 


ment of the good things of this life and in the 


bosom of a happy family... Ye, who. are labor.| 
ing hard to pay for your land, be entreated to | 
learn from this incident aa important lesson of 
instruction. 


English Fogs—The fogs of England have ai 


all times been the complaint of foreigners.— 


Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, when some 
one who was going to Spain, waited on him to 7 

d any commands, replied,” 
“Only my compliments to the Sun, whom | ~ 
Car- & 


ask whether he 


have not seen since 1 came to England.” ; 
accioli, the Neapolitan minister to the English © 
Court, used to say that the only ripe fruit he | 
had seen in England, were roasted apples, and 
in conversation with George Il. he took the 
liberty of preferring the Moon of Naples, to 
the Sun of England. 

A Windsor chair manufacturer of New York, 
a few days since received a letter from an old 
acquaintance residing in the interior (an eccen- 


tric kind of a gentleman, perhaps not actually a 7 


Johnson in literature) who among other corrup- 
tions of dialect, had imbibed that of pronouncing 
the word chair as if written with double ee— 
cHeeR. The old gentleman’s daughter was the 
bearer of this epistle, which informed his city 
friend of her recent marriage, on which account 
she called on him “ for twelve cuzers.”’ 
receiver of the letter perused it attentively, 
and was not a little surprised that his friend 


¢ 


The @ 


should request so rough and boisterous a felicita- 7 


tion, on so tender and delicate a theme. But 
knowing his correspondent’s. eccentricity, he 
thought it best to humor his. whim, and accord- 
ingly saluted the astonished lady with a dozen 


huzzas, with such tremendous vociferation, that 


she shrieked with terror, fled from the shep, 
and has not since been heard of. 


An elegant writer has said, “ that the period 
of our courtship is the happiest of our lives.” 
If this position, be true, it is impossible not to 
admire the prudence of a couple lately married, 
who protracted this period of felicity for 34 
years. -'That they should at last think it neces- 
sary to unite in the bands of wedlock, is a strik- 
ing proof that all human felicity must some 
time or other have an end. pos 


TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

Oe? Published every Saturday, at Tarex, RS 
per annum, ohrable Ate end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing | 
will be entitled. to a deduction.of Figry Cents. 

(7- No r will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

0<> Agents who procure seyen subscribers, and be- 
come résponsible for the payment, will be entitled to « 








rode his gallant roan, and in charging the en- 


him B. will never pay you for your land; he 


copy gratis, and in the same proportion fora large: | 


number. 





